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mother thought she might "make it up" to Sydney for the various handicaps he had
had by sending him to a small liberal arts college, even though he was more adapted
to handwork than to intellectual pursuits. When he finished at this small college, he
was no better able to earn his living than before. While in school, however, and with
his sisters out of the way, he began noticing girls in a sentimental way. He began
having "dates" for the first time, and seemed to have more self-confidence.
Since he still did not have the initiative and confidence to venture out in the world
and rustle a job for himsejf, his mother found one for him in a tractor factory, working
as a mechanic. This factory closed down in a few months, and he was home again.
He then managed to get a position delivering milk for the local dairy. After working
there for some time he met and fell in l&ve with a young immigrant girl from Hol-
land who was doing practical nursing. He thought he should give up this job and
train himself for something better if he was going to marry. His sisters were by that
time all feeling that his future was a problem and that they should all do what they
could for him. One of them furnished him the money to take a course in dairy
chemistry. He failed to pass his chemistry examinations, so had, to come home once
more out of a position. His parents then set him up in a restaurant which they found
on their hands thrpugh a business deal. He failed in this too. His fiancee in the mean-
time kept insisting on marriage, but his mother refused to let him when he asked her
advice. The girl broke the engagement, which plunged him into greater despondency.
With the help of another sister and a friend of his, a man much more aggressive than
himself, he found work managing a boathouse in a very small out-of-the-way fishing
resort in the mountains. While he barely ekes out an existence there, he is more con-
tented than he would be having to compete and work with many people. The moun-
tain people do not stimulate his feeling of inferiority.
A sense of inferiority may also develop in otherwise competent chil-
dren in the course of their social and emotional training within the
home and in other primary groups. If a child is the object of ridicule,
of sarcasm, or of violent abuse in the home, he may easily acquire the
belief that he is unwanted. We have already commented in the previous
chapter on the effects of parental rejection on the child. Also, oversolicit-
ous- parents who pamper their children may produce such*.a sense of
dependency in the child that lie is incapable of meeting new situations
in the home and later outside, and from such experiences there may
later arise a sense of inadequacy.
It is particularly important that parents do not demand of the child
behavior for which he is emotionally and intellectually unprepared. So,
too, undue emphasis upon rivalry and competition and attainment of
success may have untoward effects. Kenworthy .(1922) notes that inferior-
ity may arise: (i) through the "discrepancy" between the child's capacity
and the expectation of his family; (2) through a "false sense of superiority"
during childhood which really unfits the individual for "competitive strug-
gle in adult life"; (3) through fervid efforts at "self-maximation," often by